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Memorabilia 


WE are happy to acknowledge many kind 

congratulations on our coming to a 
hundred years of age. Some of these have 
been written with mixed feelings, deprecat- 
ing the Editor’s “austerity,” but, even so, 
one protester writes: “ Personally, I regard 
it as a privilege to be a reader of, and an 
occasional contributor to, the ‘ Society "—it 
makes friends among its readers even if they 
are only known as correspondents and not 
in the flesh.” Another reader and contri- 
butor who has written about us in Czech 
writes to us in English: “ My most sincere 
wishes for the new century of your Notes 
and Queries which I like, which I admire, 
which I love.” 


the Genealogists’ Magazine for June is 

concluded the valuable domestic record 
compiled by successive members of the 
Brydges family, Dukes of Chandos. Mr. 
Collins Baker continues his careful annota- 
tion of the genealogical information. The 
pains in the stomach of the excellent 
Duchess who died in 1759 were eased by the 
taking of ‘Dr. James’s powder,’ and it 
Suggests almost an excess of scrupulosity to 
identify the physician as ‘ perhaps’ Robert 
James, the friend of Johnson, whose fever 
powders were so famous. The length of this 
number of the Magazine is extended by an 
additional article of eleven pages by Mr. 
Cosmo Rawlins, entitled ‘The Library and 
Peregrinations of a Nonjuror.’ It deals 
with the Rev. William Andrews (1697-1759), 
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whose small library of foreign publications 
happened to be deposited in the church of 
Wedmore, in Somerset, over thirty years 
after his death, where they still remain. 

The ancestry of Robert Browning has 
provided ground for some bonny fights in 
the past. In the opening article of the 
September number, a lecture by Mr. 
Giuseppi, we hear nothing of the mythical 
butler around whom the fights ranged, but 
we do hear some interesting particulars of 
the family association with the Bank of 
England. Mr. Giuseppi gives information 
about other families with long records at 
the Bank, and his tale is not concluded in 
this number. Mr. Wagner discusses the 
new edition of Burke’s Peerage, which, in 
spite of the editor’s heroic efforts, still con- 
tains a good many pedigrees where imagina- 
tion has snatched the reins from research. 
Homely truth is illustrated by Mr. Steer’s 
account of a London waterman, apprenticed 
in 1825, who left behind him a bunch of 
documents recording all the details of his 
professional advancement, till his death in 
1869, when he was rewarded by a fittingly 
conventional funeral. Numerous reviews 
help to keep us in touch with new genea- 
logical publications. The long lists of acces- 
sions to the library, both printed and manu- 
script, give point to the news that the Society, 
at the time of publication, had got so far 
towards realising its ambition for a more 
spacious home that a draft lease was actually 
being prepared. We shall hope to hear that 
new premises are now more than the dream 
they have been for so long. 


(THE five-volume edition of ‘ The Diary of 

a Country Parson,’ published for the 
first time between 1924 and 1931, established 
Parson Woodforde as a noteworthy figure 
in English literature of the informal kind. 
A reprint of the late Mr. John Beresford’s 
admirable shorter version as a double- 
volume in ‘The World’s Classics’ will be 
welcomed by the many who missed the 
original edition. The Editor selected pas- 
sages which suggest the day-to-day atmos- 
phere and the continuity of normal life, and 
he gives representative extracts for each of 
the forty-four years covered by the Diary, 
from the time Woodforde was eighteen to 
within a few weeks of his death at the age 
of sixty-two. This is very much a Notes 
and Queries book. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


ADDITIONS FOR ‘0.E.D.’ 


RECENTLY, in reading the Ten English 

Farces reprinted by Messrs. Leo 
Hughes and A. H. Scouten (University of 
Texas Press, 1948), I noticed a few words 
and phrases not recorded or not fully 
explained by the O.E.D. which may there- 
fore deserve a little attention. The earliest 
of these farces was produced in 1684, the 
latest in 1790; they therefore record some 
of the colloquial and vulgar speech of a 
hundred years. 

(1) Old Gerald. . . . Here’s a Necklace 
of Pearl worth above 500 pounds; it will 
become that soft white Neck rarely... . 
Then here’s a Croceat of Diamonds cost 
300, an Ambrosie, worth above 400 more. 
(Ravenscroft, The Anatomist, ed. 1697; 
Ten English Farces, p. 117.) 

Croceat looks like a derivative of crux 
“ cross,” but I can find no record of such a 
word used as a noun meaning a cruciform 
setting of precious stones. [Perhaps an 
adoption of French croisette (it was actually 
semi-anglicized as croisett in 1688: see 
O.E.D.) or of Italian crocetta, or of some 
similar Romanic form, if there is one.— 
C. T. Ambrosie is more puzzling. 
The O.E.D. records ambrosin meaning, at a 
somewhat later date, a coin, but unless such 
a coin could be worth £400 it does not seem 
to explain this passage. 

(2) Cheatwell. . . . You can come to 
my house till the danger’s over, and I 
will get you bail. 

O’Blunder. By my shoul. I believe 
tis the best way, for fear of the boners. 
(Sheridan, The Brave Irishman, ed. 1787; 
T.E.F., p. 231.) 
The O.E.D. does not record boners in the 
sense in which the word is used here. But 
it does define bone v. 2 “to arrest” (1819- 
1879) and Grose attests the same use some- 
what earlier. The noun must be a deriva- 
tive of the verb. 


(3) Kit. How now! what is the 
Woman Galliad, tro’! (Johnson, The 
Cobler of Preston, ed. 1716; T.E.F., 


p. 162.) 
Grose records gallied “ hurried, vexed, over- 
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fatigued.” The meaning “vexed” would 
be appropriate here; the context suggests 
something even stronger—“ crazy, out of 
her mind.” 

(4) Elaria. I am extremely pleas’d with 
these Habits [masquing costumes], 
Cousin. 

Bellemante. They are Ala Gothic and 
Uncommune. (Mrs. Behn, The Emperor 
of the Moon, ed. 1688; T.E.F., p. 62.) 

This use of Gothic is earlier than any 
example in the O.E.D. except those in which 
the word refers specifically to Gothic 
language, culture, or architecture. So early 
a non-pejorative use of the word is note. 
worthy. 


(5) Mix. O Tim! this must be a Gun, 
(Bullock, The Bilker Bilk’d, ed. 1742; 
T.E.F., p. 211.) 

Of this word in the sense “tall story” 
the O.E.D. has only one example dated 
1720 (Gun sb. 12). 


(6) Bellemante. . . . 1 have been at the 
Chapel, and seen so many Beaus, such a 
Number of Plumees, I cou’d not tell which 
I shou’d look on most. (Mrs. Behn, op. 
cit., T.E.F., p. 53.) 

One might well suspect Plumees of being a 
misprint, but from the fact that it occurs 
also in the first edition of 1687; it may pos- 
sibly be a derivative of plume meaning 
“wearers of plumes” rather than a 
metonymy. There is no record of such a 
word in the O.E.D. 

(7) Trap. ... Let me bethink me where 
to betake my self, I would to Rome, and 
turn Friar, but that I have too much 
Learning. A Man of my Occupation 
might once have finger’d the Polux Ryals 
in Venice, but now the Gentry go a more 
compendious way to work, and Pimp for 
one another; ’t quite spoils all trading. 
(Tate. A Duke and no Duke, ed. 1693; 
T.E.F., p. 16.) 

Polux Ryals 1 cannot explain. The text 
seems to be correct: this speech is based on 
that in the source, Cokain’s Trappolin, 
which reads “ Venice—ay, that’s the likeliest 
place of all; and there I'll follow my own 
trade—I love to be fing’ring of Mons and 
Polax ryals ” (ed. Maidment & Logan, 1874, 
p. 134), and the latest edition I have seen, 
that of 1792, still reads “ Polux Ryals. 
A common meaning of ryal (rial, royal) is 
a coin, and this would suit the passage above 
well enough, though I know of no particular 
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connection between ryals and Venice. But 
it leaves Polux completely unexplained. In 
view of the passage in Cokain’s play, I am 
inclined to suspect an anatomical meaning, 
but I can adduce no support for this idea. 


(8) Kit.... What Wonders dost thou 
{ie. ale] work? ... Thou makest Men 
Plot without Brains, Fight without 


Courage, and Rebel without Reason: 

Thou turnest Libertines into Zealots, and 

Foxhunters into Statesmen: To Thee I 

owe my Briskness, when I Randy my fine 

Speeches at the Head of the Mobility. ... 

(Johnson, op. cit.; T.E.F., p. 164.) 

Randy seems to be a variant of rand v. “ to 
rave, to rant.” (On the previous page randy 
is used in the sense “‘ to canvass for votes.”) 

9. Crop.... 

But when with law I craz’d my head, 

I lost both peace and pleasure— 

hy Hoare, No Song no ef ed. 1793; 

.E.F., p. 275.) 
Though the meaning of says is apparent 
enough, there is no really good parallel to 
this use of the word in the examples quoted 
in the O.E.D. under say sb.* 

(10) Kep. They [the heavenly voices] 
never speak to any Subject, Sir, when they 
appear in Royalty, but by Interpreters, 
and that by way of Stentraphon, in 
manner of the Delphick Oracles. (Mrs. 
Behn, op. cit.; T.E.F., p. 81.) 

Stentraphon is obviously derived from the 
tuba Stentorophonica invented by Sir 
Samuel Morland (c. 1671), from which the 
form Stentrophonick of Hudibras comes. 
There is no record in the O.E.D. of the 
noun. 

(11) Alice. Varsal, Father! what a 
Pickle is he in! (Johnson, op. cit., T.E.F., 
p. 153.) 

Varsal would seem to be a vulgar form of 
universal, but of its use as an expletive I find 
no record. I suspect, however, that the 
comma is an error; Father is not likely to 
be a vocative because there is no one on 
the stage whom Alice might thus address. 
If so, Varsal Father might possibly be an 
ejaculation like heavenly Father, but I know 
of no other use of it in this manner. 

Farces like these are little read except by 
Specialists in the history of the stage, but 
students of language might well pay them 
some attention as repositories of colloquial 
and ephemeral speech. MM, A. SHAABER. 
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THE CHANSON DE ROLAND 
THE “IDEAL AND UNIVERSAL” 


7 ROLAND is ideal and universal; and 

the story of his defeat, of the blast 
of his horn, and the last stroke of 
Durendal, is a kind of funeral march or 
heroic symphony into which a meaning 
can be read for every new hero, to the 
end of the world.” 

Thus, in his discourse on Epic and 
Romance (1897), declared Professor W. P. 
Ker. His dictum is indisputable. Yet, with 
all its universality, the Chanson de Roland 
Temains typically French—of the France 
which claimed to be the cradle of Christian 
chivalry. 

The soul of a nation may be judged from 
its epics; and we have only to contrast “ The 
Song of Roland” with the “ Three Sorrows 
of Story Telling” of ancient Irish legend to 
notice the striking contrast. In the Irish 
tragedy, when the Three Sons of Usna are 
betrayed and massacred, the glory of 
Ultonia dies with them. By violating a safe 
conduct, King Concobar is dishonoured for 
ever. The Order of (pre-Christian) Chivalry 
of which he was the Chief receives its mortal 
wound through his treachery. No longer is 
he revered and trusted; and with him falls 
all he had championed. 

But in the Chanson de Roland, though 
the secret traffic of Ganelon with the enemy 
results in the betrayal of Roland and the 
wiping out of the rearguard at Roncesvalles, 
the traitor is quickly brought to justice. 
And in that Roland died fighting to the 
last—“ that never through him fair France 
should be dishonoured *—he became the 
national hero, by the memory of whose 
fidelity the French consoled themselves even 
during years of deepest humiliation. 


“France! In old times men named thee 
in every land the treasure of nobility: for 
each one found in thee goodness and 
honour, loyalty and gentleness . é 
courtesy and prowess. . . . What cham- 
pions Christendom found in thee scarcely 
need I tell: Charlemagne, Roland, and 
Oliver are witnesses enough.” 
Thus—though of course in French— 

wrote Charles, Duke of Orléans, in or 
about 1416, during his captivity in the Tower 
of London, lasting for more than twenty 
years after being captured at Agincourt. 
Strange it seems that no editor or translator 
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of the Chanson appears to have noticed these 
words until they were taken in 1949 for a 
title-page motto by Michael Barrington for 
his Invisible Army, and reproduced by him 
in facsimile (facing p. 98), from Royal 
MS. 16. F.ii (f.90 verso). This is an 
illustrated book of Poems of Charles 
of Orléans conjectured to have been com- 
piled in 1500 for Henry VII. Antiquaries 
will remember therein (f.73 verso) the 
miniature of that Poet Prince in the Tower 
penning his graceful verses (Barrington’s 
Plate i). 

But not even Génin, Petit de Julleville, 
Léon Gautier, Champion, Bédier, or any of 
the other French antiquaries so deservedly 
renowned, have commented upon the 
manner in which Duke Charles solaced his 
griefs with thoughts of Roland, when Joan 
of Are was praying for his deliverance, and 
when she actually was relieving his town of 
Orléans. 

Illustrating the moral effect of the 
character of Roland, Michael Barrington’s 
Invisible Army has been issued to sub- 
scribers. It completely overthrows the 
notion (on which we have all been educated) 
that Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso obliterated 
all recollection of the epic Roland. As the 
MS Chanson bequeathed by Sir Kenelm 
Digby to the Bodleian Library was not 
transcribed in full for publication until 1837, 
the assumption has been that Roland the 
champion of France and Christendom had 
been forgotten. Of all English renderings 
of the Chanson, that in verse by Dr. Arthur 
Way (Cambridge University Press, 1913) is 
perhaps the most spirited and effective. But 
even he in his Introduction followed Petit 
de Julleville, and deplored that “after the 
Renaissance the French became so _in- 
fatuated with the singers of Greece and 
Rome” that they were “content, nay com- 
placent, in blind ingratitude to the glorious 
past,” and that “the name of Roland was 
preserved only among some poor peasants! ” 

Dr. Way, translator of Homer, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Vergil—and author of a brilliant 
monograph on Homer—was a scholar of 
such wide range that it is the more surpris- 
ing how he took on trust this notion that 
Roland’s name survived only in the fantastic 
Orlando of Ariosto, and amongst “ peasants.” 
So far as I am aware, this belief was never 
challenged until 1934 when, in “ Elizabethan 
England ...‘In Relation to all Foreign 
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Princes’” (Vol. I, pp. 279-281), it was 
pointed out by Tenison that in the 16th 
century a Vita Caroli Magni et Rolandi was 
one of the most popular books on sale at 
the Frankfort Book Fairs, in three separate 
editions; and, furthermore, that Roland and 
Oliver figured for centuries as saints and 
martyrs in the Catalogus Sanctorum, in both 
the Latin and French versions. 

The disappearance of the MS of the 
Chanson was not accompanied by any 
general oblivion; for the prose Vita (ascribed 
to Archbishop Turpin) maintained _ its 
renown and was translated into French. A 
facsimile title page of the French edition 
of 1527—dedicated to King Francis the 
First—is given in Barrington’s Invisible 
Army, p. xxiii. Acknowledging to Tenison 
the first protest against the “ oblivion” 
theory, Mr. Barrington has followed up the 
trail, and brings together, in a series of 
historical appendices, ample proof that the 
heroic Roland held his own in the 15th and 
16th centuries, not only in France but also 
in Italy and England. 

In his Introduction and Appendices he 
does full justice to the labours of antiquaries 
who in point of time preceded him; and [ 
have been informed that the American 
author of Celtic Myth and Arthurian 
Romance, Professor Roger Sherman Loomis, 
has especially commended The Invisible 
Army, not only for co-ordination of material 
but for Mr. Barrington’s own rendering of 
the legend. In the original Chanson the 
“paynim” Saracens are worshippers of 
idols. Grotesque, ferocious, and “ black,” 
they bear no resemblance to the actual 
Moors ruling Spain who in the 8th century 
—when Roland perished—were at the height 
of their culture and civilization. In_ this 
respect Mr. Barrington draws upon Spanish 
sources; and his rendering of the Moslem 
Princes—though a bold innovation—is his- 
torically justified. 

The phrase The Invisible Army refers 
both to the heroic dead and to the Heavenly 
Hosts. It appears to be derived partly from 
an ancient Spanish war song and partly 
from sources yet older. Among illustrations 
given by Mr. Barrington is the picture of 
“Karolus Magnus” (opposite p. %4) 
painted in 1510-1513 by Albrecht Diirer to 
the order of Maximilian I; that Emperor 
whose collection of armour was recently 
lent from Vienna for Exhibition at the 
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Tower of London. Diirer’s noble picture 
mercifully escaped the bombing of Niirem- 
berg. It represents the Charlemagne of 
epic; and though it has been reproduced 
before—in Carless Davis’s Charlemagne 
(1899) and by Erwin Panofsky in his 
Albrecht Diirer, Princeton, 1943—it is 
peculiarly appropriate to reappear in Mr. 
Barrington’s work, in which we are enabled 
to feel anew the greatness of Charlemagne 
and the poignant unquenchable appeal of 
Roland to all lovers of “valour and 
I should not like to close the present article 
without a reference to Mr. Barrington’s 
inspired and inspiring Latin Dedication of 
his above-mentioned work, The Invisible 
Army; and for those who may not have 
seen it, and for others to whom nowadays 
Latin be less familiar than it was erstwhile, 
I would venture here to record a rhythmical 
version of it from my pen. So translated 
into English, it runs as follows: 
IN MEMORIAM 
To Julian their leader and his comrades all, 
To their most signal honour and deserts, 
Who, on the anniversary itself 
Of Roncesvalles’ battle in the days of yore 
When Roland in his prime was snatched 
from life, 
In their own turn themselves no whit the less 
In their own prime their own lives gladly 
gave 
For God, for King, and for their Country’s 
sake, 
The Nineteen Sixteenth Year of Christian 
Grace, 
To them now in most grateful memory 
The present work this day I dedicate. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


* Being issued to subscribers, and not sent to the 
= for review, his pubiication wf perhaps be 
nown only to such readers of N. and Q. as 
would see it in the British Museum, the London 
Library, or the Library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Mr. Barrington as a bibliophile has 
given personal attention to every detail of produc- 
tion; as he also did in ‘ Antagonists of Destiny’ 
already out of print), and ‘A Mystery to this 
ay,’ recently issued to subscribers. 


THE WYDVILLE TITLE OF RIVERS 
ICHARD WYDVILLE, whose daughter 
King Edward IV married in 1464, was 
created Baron and Lord de Ryvers in 1448 
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and Earl of Ryvers in 1466. The recently 
published Volume XI of the Complete 
Peerage (page 20, note (d)) says ‘ The reason 
for choice of the title Rivers has not been 
discovered. The only “barony of Rivers” 
was that of Rivers of Ongar, whose heirs 
about this time were supposed to be Leke- 
hull alias Rivers, and Bulkeley.’ It is, 
however, not difficult to suggest a highly 
probable reason for the choice. Dugdale 
(Baronage, Vol. II, p. 230) in fact gives the 
answer, writing of ‘the title of Lord Rivers 

. . it being no name of any place, but of 
an antient family sometimes Earls of 
Devon, that is, the family of Reviers, Red- 
vers or Rivers, Earls of Devon from 1141 to 
1293. Two facts confirm this. The Garter 
Stall Plate of the first Lord Rivers, set up 
about 1450, shows in pretence on _ his 
quartered shield an inescutcheon Gules a 
griffin or. (Hope, Stall Plates of the 
Knights of the Garter, Plate 60.) Hope 
takes this to be ‘The Redvers griffin... 
allusive of (sic) his title of Rivers.’ And the 
griffin was in fact used as a seal device, 
though not as arms, by several of the 
Reviers family (J. R. Planché, ‘ The Lords of 
the Isle of Wight,’ Royal Archaeological 
Association Journal, Vol. Il, p. 219). This 
usage by Wydville can be paralleled by 
several examples of the use in the 14th and 
15th centuries of special coats for Earldoms, 
usually the coats of previous holders (cf 
St. John Hope in Archaeologia, Vol. 56, 
pp. 27-38). Secondly, the Complete Peerage 
itself notes (Vol. XI, page 22, note (j)) that 
the second Earl Rivers in 1466 had a grant 
of the Isle of Wight with Carisbrooke Castle 
‘possibly to suggest a descent from the 
Reviers family’ (J. R. Planché, ‘The Lords 
of the Isle of Wight’). 

The puzzle is, however, to see by what 
line of descent the Wydville family can 
possibly have claimed the Rivers Earls of 
Devon as their ancestors. It is difficult to 
believe that the pedigree, which must have 
been made for them, is not somewhere pre- 
served; but I have so far failed to find it. 
I would, however, provisionally suggest that 
the descent propounded may have been as 
follows: 

The mother of the first Lord Rivers is 
stated to have been daughter and heir of 
John Bedlisgate (or Bodulgate) by the 
daughter and heir of William Beauchamp of 
Wellington, Somerset. The quartering for 
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Beauchamp on the 1450 Garter Stall Plate 
and on the brass to Lord Rivers’ parents 
formerly at Maidstone (Arch. Cantiana, I, 
178) shows that William Beauchamp was 
supposed to’ belong to the family of Beau- 
champ of Hatch, whose ancestor John de 
Beauchamp married about 1270 Cicely, 
daughter and coheir of William Forz de 
Vivonne. Now Isabel de Reviers, ultimate 
heiress of the Earls of Devon of that family 
had married about 1249 William de Forz, 
Count of Aumale, and it is possible that the 
maker of the pedigree proposed to equate 
with him or affiliate to him (in either case 
quite wrongly) William Forz de Vivonne. 
Evidence for or against this conjecture 
would be welcome. 

In the later history of the Rivers Earldom 
a problem remains for which I have at 
present no solution to offer. When Thomas 
Lord Darcy of Chiche and Viscount Col- 
chester was made an Earl in 1626, why did 
he take the title of Rivers? Did he claim 
representation of the Wydvilles or the 
Reviers and, if so, how? 


ANTHONY R. WAGNER, 
Richmond Herald. 


HERALDRY THE HANDMAID OF 
HISTORY 


EN we see “Heraldice” [Heraldry] 

among the “liberall Arts” listed by 
James I’s Master of the Revels,’ this reminds 
us that even in those “ declining times” the 
science of blazoning had not yet come to be 
regarded as superfluous. 

It would be of interest could some 
antiquarian spare time to compile a manual 
of the chief references to heraldry not only 
in Shakespearian and other contemporary 
drama, but in general literature ranging from 
the Crusades to the Great Rebellion. In 
relation to this last there was issued in 1650 
a handbook. of the “ Devices” displayed by 
officers on both sides of the contest: a small 
quarto now excessively rare. And though 
many of these devices were not heraldic, 
but were individual symbols, they are 
described with portentous solemnity.’ 

1N. & Q., 20 August, 1949, p. 359. 

2“ The Art of making Devises. Done into Eng- 
lish by Tho: Blunt, Gent 1648... . Whereto is 
added, A Catalogue of Coronet-Devises, both on 
the Kings and the Parliament side, in the late 
Warres. London: Printed for John Holden, at the 
pis of the blue Anchor in the New Exchange. 
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When a printed work was dedicated to a 
nobleman, the man-of-letters commonly 
added a woodcut of the patron’s arms. But 
long after the invention of printing an 
armorial manuscript was still looked upon 
as a suitable gift for a personage of rank, 
The present Viscount Hereford possesses an 
emblazoned volume in which the Devereux 
pedigree is “digested” into Latin verses, 
with the arms painted in the margin, 
Memorial poems in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
French and Welsh are added to embellish a 
funeral sermon on Walter, Earl of Essex, 
This MS was dedicated and presented to 
Essex’s son and successor, then aged ten 
years, not to “ puffe” him up but to bring 
home to him his obligations to the dead and 
the living. The impression made upon him 
may be inferred by the fact that when, a few 
months later, he paid his first visit to Lon- 
don, his purchases were a “ seale of armes” 
and a popular heraldry book, Gerard Legh’s 
Accidens of Armoury, a new edition, 1576, 

Other manuscript copies of the memorial 
volume were “bestowed upon Sundry 
Noblemen and Ladies” who accepted them 


‘as “jewels of great importance.” For the 


outer world a printed version was issued 
under title of “A Funerall Sermon . .. at 
the buriall of . . . Walter Earle of Essexe 
and Ewe ... preached by Richard Bishop 
of St. Davids Imprinted at London by 
Henry Denham. 1577.”* Of the deceased 
Earl one of the talents commended by the 
Bishop was that “there be few noble men 
in Englande more ready and expert in 
Chronicles, Hystories, Genealogies and 
Pettigrues of Noble men and noble houses 
not only within the Realme but also in 
forreine realmes”; and none who more 
“excelled in descrying and blasoning of 
arms.” 

In Lambeth Palace Library are several 
manuscript volumes of pedigrees and arms 
of the nobilities of France, Spain, 
Portugal, formerly the property of Queep 
Elizabeth’s Lord Treasurer, Sir William 
Cecil, 1st Lord Burghley. Some of the 
matter is partly in his own hand. So con 
vinced was he of the relevance of heraldry 
to history that foreign visitors coming to his 
house of Theobalds were escorted into his 
presence through a gallery painted with 
trees from which were suspended the arms 
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of all the territorial aristocracy of England, 
titled and otherwise. 

“It is a spur to brave and good spirits 
to bear in mind those things which their 
ancestors nobly have achieved,’ wrote 
Henry Peacham in 1622 in The Compleat 
Gentleman. And when Charles II came 
back to his throne and was embarrassed how 
to reward subjects who had been con- 
spicuously faithful during his absence, a new 
coat-of-arms with some symbol of their 
loyalty was an inexpensive but valued mode 
of recognition. Sir Edward Walker, Garter 
King at Arms, in 1660, in one of these 
grants began by declaring that 

“Amongst the various incitements to 
virtue the greatest assuredly always 
amongst our predecessors were these 
honourable decorations of Arms which 
serve first for distinguishing men of 
renown from the unrenowned generality, 
but also for inciting the renowned them- 
selves to further deeds of valour.” 

The recipient is described as having, by his 
loyalty to King and Church all through the 
“troublous times,” greatly “increased the 
renown of his ancestral name.” 

The right to confer arms, on behalf of 
the Crown, had been allowed by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1591 to her Lieutenant General. 
(There was in those days only one officer of 
that rank at a time.) He was empowered 

“to honour whosoever of Our subjects, 
in the Army now by Us to him committed, 
doing service . . . on account of virtue 
or warlike deeds in honour of our king- 
dom, to enoble them, and to give, and 
assign to the same, marks of merit, that 
is to say Arms, and to... assign... 
insignia and order of Knighthood.”* 

The value of such “marks” may be 
inferred from the manner in which Shake- 
speare makes Bolingbroke (in Richard II, 
Act III, scene 1), when setting forth to eat 
ony bitter bread of banishment,” complain 


You have fed upon my signories, 
Dispark’d my parks, and felled my forest woods 
From “eg own windows torn my househol 
coat, 
Raz'd out my impress, leaving me no sign, 
Save men’s opinions and my fiving blood, 
© show the world I am a gentleman. 


“Commission by the Queen to the Earl of Essex; 
ined by the Queen. Giginal document, first pub- 
in 1947; Tenison, “ Elizabethan England 


vin, to all Foreign Princes,” Vol 
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Extraordinary is Shakespeare’s anachronism 
in Lucrece, where he put in the mouth of 
Tarquin the lament, 

Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive 

And be an eyesore in my golden coat. 

Some loathsome dash the heralds will contrive 

To cypher me. 

Upon this, John E. Cussans in his 
Handbook of Heraldry (1893), pp. 174-175, 
has commented, 

“ Abatements, which were represented 
upon the Escutcheon by voiding certain 
parts thereof, were liable to be imposed 
for any of the following misdemeanours : 
a knight revoking his challenge; deserting 
the banner of his Sovereign; vainly boast- 
ing of martial achievements; ‘ demeaning 
himself not well in battle’; killing a 
prisoner with his own hands, when not 
justified by self-defence; uttering a lie to 
his Sovereign; effeminacy; drunkenness 
and licentious conduct; acting as a traitor 
towards his King and Country. For this 
last crime, the most disgraceful of all, the 
Escutcheon was condemned to be borne 
reversed (Harl. MS. No. 6079, ff. 115 et 
seq.).” 

As those convicted of high treason were 
usually condemned to death, they and their 
heirs forfeited all titles and honours, includ- 
ing their coat-of-arms. The loss of 
“honour of blood ” was felt acutely; and no 
descendant of a condemned man could use 
the ancestral arms until the attainder was 
reversed by the Sovereign. 

It was recently stated that “ the suggestion 
that early coats-of-arms were granted in 
reward for specific feats of arms is a fiction 
invented by heralds when their original 
purpose had been forgotten.”* But there 
seems to be some misunderstanding here. 
Not only have we seen Essex’s Commission 
to confer arms, but the symbology of colours 
and of the different charges were themes for 
elaborate commentary in numerous heraldry 
books of the 16th century. And though the 
original purpose of arms was primarily to 
enable both followers and opponents to 
recognise the eminent personages, that there 
should continue to be some relationship 
between the symbols and the bearer was a 
reasonable convention. 

The sole reward to Joan of Arc for her 
unique services was the dispensing of her 
native village from taxation and _ the 


°N. & Q. 20 August 1949, p. 354 
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conferring upon her brother the surname of 
Lys, and a coat-of-arms expressly 
designed to commemorate his sister’s 
achievements. Vide Jeanne d’Arc Maid of 
Orleans Deliverer of France Being the Story 
of her Life, her Achievements, and her 
Death, as Attested on Oath and Set forth in 
the Original Documents. Edited by T. 
Douglas Murray. London W. Heinemann, 
1902. (With the Arms on the front Cover.) 
p. 59. [Interrogation.] 
[Q.] “‘ Have you not a shield and arms? 
[A.] “I never had one; but my King 
has granted arms to my brothers,—that is 
to say a shield azure, two fleurs de lys of 
gold, and a sword betwixt. These arms 

I described in the town to a painter 

because he asked what arms I bore. The 

King gave them to my brothers, [to please 

them]* without request from me. . . .” 

Also p. 360, “ As to the gifts made to my 
brothers, that which the King gave to them 
was of his grace, without my asking.” 

Significant also are the new and personal 
coat-of-arms, crest, and motto, given by 
Queen Elizabeth to Drake after his circum- 
navigation of the globe. That he preferred 
his ancestral insignia, and sent back the 
Patent for the new arms, declining to accept 
it until it specified that his family was 
already armorial, is not as often remembered 
as it should be.’ 

The pronouncement of Attorney-General 
Sir Edward Coke will bring home to us the 
importance in Queen Elizabeth’s day of 
armorial bearings: Nobiles sunt qui arma 
gentilicia  antecessorum suorum preferre 
possunt. 

Extra to these hereditary gentlemen, it was 
expressly allowed that the “ ungentle ” could 
“nobilitate” their blood by gentle words 
and gallant deeds. This is especially empha- 
sised in an anonymous discourse, “‘ The 
Institucion of a Gentleman,” published in 
Queen Mary’s reign and reissued under 
Elizabeth; the spirit of which book is a 
revival of King Alfred’s dictum that nobility 
is in the soul not in the blood, and that the 
honour of a gentleman turns not on wealth 
or rank but on adherence to a definite code. 
Wherefore, says the oracle, “ there can be no 
greater reproach to the proudest Duke in 
Europe than to say, ‘You are no 
gentleman.’ ” 

*In the Minute only, these 3 words. 

*** The Family and Heirs of Sir Francis Drake,” 
1911. Vol. I, p 52. (B.M. 9903. 18.) 
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In the Middle Ages and up to the end of 
the 16th and the beginning of the 17th cep. 
tury even folk who could not read could 
recognise the arms of families ‘“ famous 
of old for worthie deeds.” Few, if any, 
doubted the practical wisdom of the axiom 
“No man ignorant of history can govern”; 
and the vigour of all ranks largely came 
from pride of race. Such pride was in no 
way akin to the ill-founded vanity by which 
the Pan-German League (and Hitler echoing 
its teaching) imagined all mortals except 
Germans “ biologically inferior.” Pride in 
“our English Nation” and in “ the Imperial 
Crown of this Realm” was based upon 
emotions such as Shakespeare expressed 
through “ old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
Lancaster” in a speech too familiar for 
quotation. 

Whereas it is common now to hear the 
young (ground between the upper and the 
nether millstones of science and economics), 
protest that they “do not care for history,” 
and “see no use in it,” there would have 
been few Elizabethan boys even at the free 
Grammar Schools who would have doubted 
the dictum of Cicero that “ through history 
we may seem to have travelled in all 
countries, to have lived in all eras, to have 
been conversant with all affairs.” 

It is as a handmaid to history that the 
study of heraldry should be revived,—if our 
educational reforms are to promote the 
moral dignity of daily life, and renew the 
ancestral zest for “all good learning.” 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE BAINES 
DOCUMENT 


JN his recent book, Christopher Marlow, 

Dr. Paul H. Kocher makes out a good 
case’ for his view that the Baines Note, 
“that master-key to the mind of Marlowe,” 
is not a mere record of casually expressed 
opinions, but consists of abstracts from the 
atheistical book said by the Puritan 
preacher, Thomas Beard, and also by 
William Vaughan, and Oxinden in_ his 
Commonplace book, to have been written 
by Marlowe. The essential unity of design 
and the form into which each statement is 
cast suggest that Baines was working from 
a manuscript, and since Beard describes 
Marlowe’s book as one “ affirming Our 


* Ch. 
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Saviour to be but a deceiver, and Moses to 
be but a conjurer and seducer of the people, 
and the holy Bible to be but vaine and idle 
stories, and all religion but a device of 
pollicie,” a description which, as Dr. Kocher 
points out, “quotes four blasphemous 
opinions, of which three appear in almost 
exactly the same form in the Baines docu- 
ment and the fourth is implicit there,” it 
seems reasonable to assume that Baines is 
making extracts from the book referred to 
by Beard. 

It has, however, been pointed out by 
earlier critics that there is a similarity 
between the Baines document and another 
atheistical treatise, the somewhat mysterious 
De Tribus Impostoribus Mundi. Dr. 
Grosart indeed goes so far as to say that 
“there is not the slightest doubt that Mar- 
lowe was well acquainted with De Tribus 
Impostoribus.? In his Atheism in the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, Dr. G. T. Buckley, while 
he considers that Dr. Grosart goes beyond 
the facts, yet writes, “Even if we could be 
sure that Marlowe had never seen the book, 
we yet know that he had heard of it, and 
with nothing but the title to go on, a person 
of his fertility of imagination could readily 
have conjectured the information that such 
a book ought to contain.”* Clearly then 
Dr. Buckley, like Dr. Grosart, finds con- 
siderable similarity between the Baines 
document and the general theme of the De 
Tribus Impostoribus. 


There is some difference of opinion 
among the experts whether the De Tribus 
Impostoribus still in existence, which is 
dated 1598, was in fact printed at so early 
a date. But that there was such a book, 
printed or in manuscript form, at the end 
of the sixteenth century there can be little 
doubt, since both Gabriel Harvey and 
Thomas Nashe mention it in terms which 
suggest that they had themselves read it. 
Both Harvey and Nashe, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, attribute the book they knew to 
Pietro Aretino. In view of the similarity 
between the De Tribus Impostoribus and 
both the Baines Document and the book 
attributed to Marlowe the references to it by 
Harvey and Nashe merit more consideration 
than they appear to have had. 

more violent of Harvey’s attacks on 
the book occurs towards the end of A New 


ae Life and Works of Greene I. p. 36. 
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— of Notable Contents (Sept. 1593) and 
reads: 
“Though Greene were a Julian, and 
Marlow a Lucian, yet I would be loth, He 
(i.e. Nashe) should be an Aretin that... 
forged the most detestable Blacke-booke 
de tribus impostoribus mundi. O monster 
of extremityes; and O abomination of 
outragious witt. It was his glory to be 
a hell-hounde incarnate, and to spoil 
Origen of his egregious praise: ubi bené, 
nemo melitis: ubi malé, nemo pejis.”* 
This section of the Letter is a long and 
violent attack on Marlowe, then recently 
dead, for his atheism and blasphemy. That 
the whole section is directed against Mar- 
lowe is shown by passages which echo lines 
from Marlowe: “It is not puffing, or 
blustring, in bombasted termes, or Babi- 
lonian phrases . . . that performeth worthy 
actions, and purchaseth the honour of the 
world,” seems a clear reference to Marlowe’s 
lines: ‘“ For vertue is the fountain whence 
honor springs,”® “ That Vertue solely is the 
sum of glorie,”* and “ Honour is purchased 
by the deedes wee do.”” This section must 
in fact be the passage referred to by Nashe 
when he writes: “... poore deceased Kit 
Marlow . . . he hath most notoriously and 
vilely dealt with.”* Yet in the midst of this 
violent attack on Marlowe, Harvey spares 
considerable space to castigate also the 
author of De Tribus Impostoribus. 

Harvey’s other reference to the book was 
made a few months earlier (April, 1593) in 
Pierces Supererogation: 

“ Aretin, and the Divels orator, would 
be ashamed to be convicted or indicted of 
the least respective or ceremonious phrase, 
but in mockery or cosenage. They neither 
fear Goodman Satan, nor Master Belze- 
bub, nor Sir Reverence, nor my Lord 
Government _ himself. wretched 
Atheisme. Hell but a scarecrow and 
Heaven but a wonder-clout in their doc- 
trine, all vulgar, stale and simple, that is 
not a note about Gods-forbid. Whom 
durst he not impeach, revile, or blas- 
pheme, that forged the abominable book 
in the world, De Tribus Impostoribus 


a Works of Gabriel Harvey, Vol. I. 


p. 
51 Tamburlaine ed. Tucker Brooke. IV. 4. 1769. 
* Ibid. V. 2. 1970. 
* Hero and Leander. I. 280. 
* Christs Teares. Address to the Readers in 2nd 
edition. McKerrow: Works of Thomas Nashe, 


Vol. II., pp. 182-183. 
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Mundi and whom will he forbear, in any 
reason or consience, that hath often pro- 
tested in his familiar haunts to confute 
the worthy Lord Du Bartas and all the 
famousest modern writers, saving only 
him who only meriteth to be confuted 
with unquenchable volumes of Heaven 
and Hell-fire.”® 
Here “the Devils orator” is certainly 
Nashe; Harvey frequently gives him the 
nickname in reference to his Piers Penilesse : 
His Supplication to the Divell. So here 
again Nashe is associated by Harvey with 
“ Aretin,” the author of De Tribus Impos- 
toribus. The passage reads, however, like 
an attack on two contemporaries who are 
personal friends. “O wretched Atheisme. 
Hell but a scarecrow” suggests Marlowe; 
and “They neither fear Goodman Satan, 
nor Master Belzebub, nor Sir Reverence, not 
my Lord Government himself,” seems to 
forshadow a line in The Gorgon sonnet, 
“He that nor feared God, nor dreaded 
Div’ell,” which is probably directed at Mar- 
lowe. Elsewhere in Pierces Supererogation, 
Harvey associates Nashe with Marlowe's 
atheism, accusing him of having “no 
religion but precise Marlowism.” In short, 
the passage quoted reads as if Harvey were 
in reality attacking Nashe and Marlowe. 
The possibility that “ Aretin” is Harvey’s 
nickname for Marlowe—as “the divells 
orator’ is his nickname for Nashe—is 
strengthened by a passage in The Four 
Letters (1592): 

“ Aretin, and the Divels oratour might 
very well bee spared in Christian, or 
politicke Commonwealthes: which can- 
not want contagion inough, though they 
bee not poysened with the venemous 
potions of Inck-horne witches . . . some 
odd wittes forsooth, will needes bee 
accompted terrible Bull Beggars, and the 
onely Killcowes of their age; for how 
should they otherwise keepe the simple 
worlde in awe, or scare multitudes of 
plaine folke, like idiot crowes, and inno- 
cent dooves.... All the Invective and 
Satyricall spirites are their Familiars: 
scoffing, and girding is their daily bread 
. .. they will dominiere in Tavernes, and 
Stationers shops, to die for’t: they will be 
as egregiously famous, as ever was 
Herostatus, or Pausanius, or Kett or 
Scoggin.”*° 

*Grosart; op. cit., Vol. II., p. 270 
*Tbid: Vol. I., p. 203. 
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Here Harvey certainly seems to be talking 
of two young contemporaries, personal 
friends, who are swaggering in the taverns 
and bookshops and getting themselves 
talked about for their questionable opinions. 
The reference to “ Bull beggars ” recalls the 
Gorgon sonnet, while the mention of “ scare- 
crows” and keeping the world “in awe” 
suggests Marlowe.'! “ Incke-horne witches” 
and “ Familiars” possibly point to Doctor 
Faustus. Again, in short, by “ Aretine” 
Harvey appears to mean Marlowe. If so, in 
the 1593 references Harvey appears to be 
attributing the De Tribus Impostoribus, not 
to Pietro Aretino, but to Marlowe. 

Nashe’s reference to the De Tribus Impos- 
toribus, is to be found in a passage in praise 
of “ Aretine ” in The Unfortunate Traveller, 
dated June 27, 1593.’* As we have attempted 
to show elsewhere,** there is much in this 
passage which suggests that Marlowe, 
rather than Pietro Aretino, was in Nashe’s 
mind. While there are authentic references 
to Pietro Aretino—readily understandable 
as protective camouflage in June 1593— 
there is an elegiac note, a touch even of 
tenderness in the praise, a passionate warmth 
in the defence, which suggests that Nashe is 
in fact writing of some one recently dead, 
with whom he was on terms of personal 
friendship. 

“Before I goe anie further, let me 
speake a word or two of this Aretine. It 
was one of the wittiest knaves that God 
ever made. If out of so base a thing as 
inke, there may bee extracted a spirite, hee 
writ with nought but the spirite of inke, 
and his stile was the spiritualitie of artes, 
and nothing else. ... No houre but hee 
sent a whole legion of devils into some 
heard of swine or other . . . nere line of 
his but was able to make a man dronken 
with admiration. ... His tongue and his 
invention were forborne, what they 
thought they would confidently utter. 
Princes he spard not, that in the least 
point transgrest. His lyfe he contemned 
in comparison of the libertie of speech. ... 
Peace to thy Ghost, and yet me thinkes 
so indefinite a spirit should have no peace 


“cf. Nashe’s reference in Christs Teares to the 
view that “‘ Religion is but subtile lawgyvers policie 
(to keepe sillie fooles in awe with scare-crowes ”): 
McKerrow, op. cit. Vol. II., p. 39. 

2 McKerrow, op. cit., Vol. II., pp. 264-266. 

English (Autumn 1948): Nashe’s “The Un 
fortunate Traveller.” 
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or intermission of paines, but be penning 
ditties to the archangels in another world.” 
This curiously worded last sentence, we 
have suggested, appears to contain allusions 
to the last soliloquy of Doctor Faustus 
(“Impose some end of my _ incessant 
paine,”), and to Peele’s Prologue to the 
Honour of the Garter (“Fit to write 
ions for the souls below,”), and so 
indicates that Marlowe was in Nashe’s 
mind. The reference to the biblical story of 
the casting out of devils calls to mind Mar- 
lowe’s persistent dismissal of devils as 
“bugbears and hobgoblins.” In the midst 
of this eulogy which appears to hint at Mar- 
lowe, Nashe warmly repudiates the sugges- 
tion that “ Aretine” was the author of the 
De Tribus Impostoribus: 

“Whereas some dull braine maligners 
of his, accuse him of that Treatise, de 
tribus impostoribus Mundi, which was 
never contrived without a general coun- 
sell of devils, I am verily perswaded it 
was none of him. ... To much gall dyd 
that wormword of Gibeline wittes put in 
his inke, who ingraved that rubarbe 
Epitaph on this excellent poets tombstone. 
Quite forsaken of all good Angels was he, 
and utterly given over to artlesse envie.” 

The reasons Nashe gives for denying 
“Aretine’s” authorship are reasonable 
enough as applied to Pietro Aretino. Yet 


the context of the passage combined with . 


the warmth of the protest suggests a more 
personal interest in the charge. And this 
impression is strengthened by the passionate 
outburst against the Puritans with which 
Nashe closes this elegiac defence of 
“ Aretine 

“Puritans, spue forthe the venome of 
your dull inventions. A toade swels with 
thicke troubled poison, you swell with 
poisonous perturbutions, your malice hath 
not a cleere dram of anie inspired 
disposition.” 

The position, then, appears to be this: 
Harvey and Nashe speak of an atheistical 
book, De Tribus Impostoribus, attributed to 

Aretine” in contexts which suggest that 
each had Marlowe in mind, while Beard, 
Vaughan and Oxinden speak of a very simi- 
lar atheistical book attributed to Marlowe; 
it seems reasonable to assume that the two 
books are in fact the same book. 

The question then arises whether we 
can say with certainty that Marlowe wrote 
the book. Beard is admittedly repeating 
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what “is credibly reported”; Vaughan 
again qualifies his charge by the clause, “ as 
it is reported”; and Oxinden in his 
Commonplace book is recording in 1640 
what was told him by Simon Aldrich who, 
since he was not of an age to go up to Cam- 
bridge till 1593, can hardly himself be speak- 
ing from personal knowledge. So far, then, 
we have merely hearsay evidence of Mar- 
lowe’s authorship. Both Harvey and Nashe 
are speaking from personal knowledge and 
both knew Marlowe personally. Harvey 
appears to suggest that Marlowe wrote the 
book, Nashe, under cover of denying 
“ Aretine’s” authorship, appears to be 
warmly repudiating the suggestion that 
Marlowe wrote the book; though “some 
dull brain maligners of his” accuse him of 
it, there is “not a cleere dram of anie 
inspired disposition” in the stupid and 
malicious charge. Of the two, Nashe would 
appear to be the more reliable witness; for 
while Harvey is undoubtedly not free from 
malice, Nashe had nothing to gain and a 
good deal to lose by defending Marlowe on 
such a charge in June 1593. The case 
against Marlowe is weakened by the fact 
that the charge of having written a De 
Tribus Impostoribus has been so widely 
made.’ In his History of Free Thought, 
J. M. Robertson names no fewer than thirty 
people against whom the charge of having 
written such a treatise or maintained such 
a thesis has been made, from the thirteenth 
century onwards, including some contem- 
poraries, or near-contemporaries, of Mar- 
lowe, such as Machiavelli, Erasmus, 
Rabelais and Bruno. The verdict as against 
Marlowe can hardly be more adverse than 
“ not proven.” 

If then we accept Dr. Kocher’s convinc- 
ingly presented arguments as to the relation- 
ship between the Baines Document and the 
book mentioned by Beard, the Document 
becomes open to serious question; it resolves 
itself into a series of extracts from a book 
which may, but equally may not, be by 
Marlowe. And it would appear to remain 
possible that the Baines Document may have 
no more validity as the true expression of 
Marlowe’s thought than that other docu- 
ment, also containing extracts from a book, 
which was found amongst the papers of 
Thomas Kyd and which he said he had from 
Marlowe. 


LYNETTE AND EVELINE FEASEY. 
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MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. PANCRAS, SOPER 
LANE 


Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F-.S.A., 
Secretary and Editor of the Harleian Society, 
London, 1915. 


"THE Register of Marriages begins Nov. 20, 

1538, and ends Dec. 10, 1674. Since the 
uniting of S. Pancras, Soper Lane, to 5. 
Mary-le-Bow, the Marriages of this parish 
are transcribed into the old vellum Register 
belonging to Bow parish. 

This church, probably erected in the 
twelfth century, stood in Needlers Lane 
(now called Pancras Lane) and close to 
Sopers Lane (now Queen Street). The 
present churchyard points the spot. It was 
but a short distance from S. Benet Sherehog 
in the same lane and was a small building 
with a handsome porch, steeple, and tower 
containing five bells. There was a chapel on 
the north side dedicated to the Holy Virgin. 

This parish had many rich parishioners 
and benefactors during the Middle Ages. 

In 1374 William Courteney, Bishop of 
London, granted an indulgence of forty days 
to all those truly penitent and confessed who 
should contribute to the support of the bell 
called “ Le Clok,” in the tower of the parish 
church of S. Pancras. Henry Deyner (Iron- 
monger) left money in 1374 for the main- 
tenance of the clock, and in 1419 John 
Haddele (Grocer) left a bequest to Sir John 
Wykyngstone, the Rector, in aid of main- 
taining the church clock, and in 1427 John 
Everard left money for the same purpose. 
This church must have held an important 
position in the old city, for on June 23, 1561, 
Gilbert Berkeley, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
by licence from Matthew Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, ordained six deacons 
in the Church of S. Pancras, belonging to 
the deanery of the church of the Arches, and 
on the 20th July the same Bishop ordained 
two deacons and four priests. 

In 1617, Thomas Chapman, a wealthy 
member of the congregation, presented to 
the church a monument bearing the figure 
of Queen Elizabeth with an_ inscription 
which was erected, set up and consecrated 
Nov. 17, 1617. 

In the same year a son of this gentleman 
built at his own cost a porch and left gifts 
for various purposes; one of them twenty 
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shillings for teaching scholars of the name 
of Chapman at Barley, in Herts. 

During the reign of the Virgin Queen the 
custodians of the church were very lax and 
many of the monuments were defaced or 
destroyed and the treble bell in the tower be. 
ing broken was sold for half its value rather 
than meet the charge for its being recast, 

On the north wall of the choir was a 
monument with this inscription: 

“ Here underlyeth buried James Huyish, 
Citizen and Grocer, London, third son of 
John Huyish, of Beaufort, in the County 
of Somerset, Esq., which James had by his 
first wife Margaret Bouchier eleven chil- 
dren and by his second wife Mary Moffatt 
eighteen children. He died on the 20th 
day of August, An. Dom. 1590.” 

Some of the other noted people buried in 
this church were: John Barnes (Mercer), 
Mayor, 1370; he gave a chest with three 
locks and one thousand marks to be lent 
to young men on security; he was also one 
of the founders of the Church of S. Thomas- 
the-Apostle. John Hadley (Grocer), Mayor, 
1379. John Stockton (Mercer), Mayor, 
1470; he was one of the twelve Aldermen 
who were knighted by Edward IV on the 
field, as a reward for suppressing the in- 
surrection of Falconbridge. Richard Gar- 
dener, Mayor, 1478. 

Boards were fixed in the porch recording 
the names of benefactors to the parish. 

Henry de Elmynstone is mentioned as the 
first rector in 1312. Abraham Fleming, a 
later rector who died in 1607, was the 
earliest translator into English of the 
“ Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil.”. 

Gerrard Ecop, rector in 1636, was turned 
out in 1649 and another rector, by Order 
of Parliament, was intruded. Walker says, 
“that he was plundered, forced to fly, his 
wife and children turned out of doors.” 

1609. July 23. Richard Cotton of Hem- 
steed (Hemel Hempstead) co Hurforde 
(Hertford) tanner and Anne Whitlocke of 
this par., svaunt to Richard Browne, 
plasterer. 

1633. June 30. Tho. Glascok of Wormly, 
co. Harford and Elisabeth Dover of this 
par, B. “ An offering £4.8.6.” 

1652. Aug. 5. Thomas Southwell of 
Abbots Langly, Hertford, esq and Anne 
Whitehed of London, sp. one of the d’s of 
Sr Henry Whitehead, dec. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


J 
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THOMAS CHUDLEIGH ON JOHN 
LOCKE, 1684 


IN Additional MS. 41810, f.188, there is to 
be found an interesting description of 
John Locke, written by Thomas Chudleigh, 
the English envoy to the States. It is dated 
11/21 November 1684 from the Hague. 
Chudleigh mentions a ‘horrid libel’ called 
An Impartial Enquiry into the Administra- 
tion of Affairs in England with some 
Reflexions on ye King’s Declaration of 
July 27 1683, and says that he believes it has 
a common father with a pamphlet proving 
that the Earl of Essex was murdered in the 
Tower, which he had lately sent to the 
English Government. He concludes that the 
author of both was Locke: 


... Since ye Lord Shaftesbury is gone, 
I can think none more likely for such a 
work then one wth whom he may have left 
his Spirit & his malice behind, & that is 
his Secretary Lock, who has been some 
time in this Country, dividing himself 
between Leyden & Amsterdaem, whither 
he pretends to be come for ye benefitt of 
y¢ Aire, alleadging even that of Oxford to 
be too thin for his constitution; He 
retaines att this time a Faculty place in 
Christ Church Colledge in Oxford weh 
was never intended for ye maintenance & 
Support of such as seek to overthrow ye 
Governmt, & to bring ye King’s Sacred 
Person into contempt & even into horrour 
with all men as if He were ye worst of 
Tyrants & ye worst of men, for so His 
Maty is most barbarously pointed out in 
this Libell; & whether he be ye Author of 
it or not, I doe not see for what reason 
Mr. Lock shd be so much indulg’d as to 
keep his place in Christ Church whilst 
he lives amongst ye worst of our Traytors 
here; It is but necessary that ye Colledge 
shd be told of it & directed to sumon him 
home, & in case of his refusall to bestow 
his place on some other yt better deserves 
it; he speakes now of going to reside att 
Utrecht, where is ye greatest nest att 
present of ye King’s ill Subjects, who I 
heare have so farr poysond that place yt 
it is hardly safe for a Stranger to speak 
ys with reverence & respect for His 

Chudleigh’s despatch came too late to affect 

€ issue, for on this same 11th November 
(0.S.) Sunderland had ordered Dr. Fell, the 
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Dean of Christ Church, to expel Locke from 
the College immediately. This was the 
repetition of an order sent him five days 
earlier and Fell had to comply. Chudleigh’s 
letter justified the Government’s action but 
it is obvious that his attribution of the two 
pamphlets to Locke was a mere guess. 
Locke himself swore, a year later (Fox 
Bourne, I, 487), that he was not the author 
of any published pamphlet or treatise. 


CECIL PRICE. 


A PLAYBILL, c. 1686 


AMONG the State papers of the reign of 
James II are to be seen two mutilated 
playbills of the period. They are both bound 
with documents referring to July 1686 
(S.P.Jac Ll, 31/3, fos 215-6); they may belong 
to that year. 
The first has the King’s arms and 
J(acobus) R(ex) as heading and reads: 


AT THE THEATRE ROYALL 
this present Tuesday being the Twenty 
second day of February, will be presented, 
A Play called, 
A KING, AND NO KING. 
Beginning Exact . . . t Four of the Clock. 
... their Majesties Servants. VIVAT REX 


The other fragment is much smaller and is 
dated ‘ twenty-first.’ CEcIL PRIce. 


ENGLISH VISITORS IN SWITZERLAND 
Visitors in the Earlier Years of the 
Eighteenth Century 


1701. The names of a few English visitors 
to Geneva are given in connection with the 
stay in that town by Charles Talbot, Duke 
of Shrewsbury (1660-1718); they were his 
half-brother Mr. Bridges; Robert D'Arcy, 
2nd Earl of Holderness (1681-1721/2); Win- 
wood Montague, Lord Monthermer (1682- 
1702); Edward Graham, 2nd Viscount 
Preston (1678-1710); and William, Lord 
Villiers (1682-1721, afterwards 2nd Earl of 
Jersey). 

1708. In addition to William Burnet 
whose presence at Geneva was already 
known, Mlle Engel has recorded that his 
brother Gilbert Burnet was also there. She 
has also recorded the following: 

1713. Mr. Boswell, and Richard Lumley 
(son of the Earl of Scarborough); 
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1714. Edward Finch (son of Lord Not- 
tingham); the visit of Thomas Shaw (?F.R.S. 
1694-1751) must also be put in this year; 

1719. Mr. Caters. 

1720. J. D. Breval was accompanied on 
his journey through Switzerland by George, 
Viscount Malpas (1702-3-1770, afterwards 
3rd Earl of Cholmondeley). 

1724. Mlle Engel records the presence at 
Geneva of Hugh Hume (son of Lord Pol- 
warth, and afterwards 3rd Earl Marchmont), 
6. tutor Colin MacLaurin F.R.S. (1698- 

46). 

An English visitor without specified date 
was Mr. Jervoyse; 

1739. Horace Walpole and Thomas Gray 
arrived in Geneva with Henry Seymour 
Conway (1721-1795) whom they left there. 
They found in Geneva the following English 
visitors : 

Francis Brook, Baron Brook (1719-1773) 
afterwards Ist Earl Brook; Thomas 2nd 
Baron Mansell (died 1743/4), George 
William Hervey (1721-1775) afterwards 2nd 
Earl of Bristol, and (probably) Charles 
Churchill. 

Benjamin Stillingfleet was travelling as 
tutor to William Windham (1717-1761). At 
Geneva they made the acquaintance of 
Richard Neville Aldworth (1717-1793) who 
afterwards took the surname Neville. 

1740. Neville, Stillingfleet, and Windham 
took part in the foundation of an English 
Common Room, other members of or 
visitors to which included: Robert Price 
(21717-1761; whom Francis Godolphin had 
found at Geneva in 1737: see Notes and 
Queries, cxciii, p. 288), the Rev. John Wil- 
liamson (1714-1763); the Rev. Dr. Dampier, 
Thomas Hamilton 7th Earl of Haddington 
(1720-1795) and his brother the Hon. George 
Hamilton who afterwards changed his sur- 
name to Baillie, Benjamin Tate, George Wil- 
liam Hervey afterwards 2nd Earl of Bristol, 
Charles Churchill, and Mr. Bateman. 

1741. Many members of the Common 
Room made the famous expedition from 
Geneva to Chamonix, including Lord Had- 
dington, Baillie, Neville, Price, Stillingfleet, 
Windham, to whom were also added 


Richard Pococke (1704-1765) and Mr. 
Chetwynd. 

1742. Neville found himself the only 
member of the Common Room left at 
a where he passed each winter until 

44, 
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1746. Philip Stanhope (1732-1768) ille- 
gitimate son of Lord Chesterfield to whom 
the Letters were written, arrived in Lausanne 
from Schaffhausen accompanied by his tutor 
the Rev. Walter Harte (1709-1774) and 
Edward Eliot (1727-1804) afterwards Baron 
Eliot. 

1747. Stanhope, Harte, and _ Eliot 
remained in Lausanne through the winter 
until the summer of 1747 when they made 
excursions to Bex, Berne, Ziirich, Einsiedeln, 
and Basle. 

1748. Richard Neville married Madeleine 
daughter of Frangois Calandrini of Geneva, 

1754. Jean-André De Luc (1727-1817) 
made an excursion from Geneva to 
Chamonix with Mr. Jefferys, Mr. 
McKinnon, and Captain Forbes. 

1760. At Lausanne Casanova met Stephen 
Fox (1745-1774, brother of C. J. F.), and 
Neil Primrose 3rd Earl of Rosebury (1729- 
1814). Mlle Engel records the presence at 
Geneva of Alexander Gordon 4th Duke of 
Gordon (1743-1827). 

1762. Stephen Fox remained at Geneva 
until 1762 when he was joined by George 
Macartney (1737-1806) afterwards 1st Earl 
Macartney. Mr. Bertram was also there, 
according to Glenbervie. 

1763. Shortly before he died Charles 
Compton 7th Earl of Northampton con- 
sulted Dr. Théodore Tronchin at Geneva. 

References under Breval, J. D., Casanova, 
J., De Luc, J. A., Glenbervie, Lord, Stan- 
hope, P., Stillingfleet, B., Walpole, H., and 
Windham, W. in G. R. de Beer: Travellers 
in Switzerland, O.U.P. 1949; and in Lord 
Iichester: The Home of the Hollands. 
London 1937; H. Tronchin: Théodore 
Tronchin, Paris 1906; C.-E. Engel: La Suisse 
et ses amis, Neuchatel 1943; and A. F. 
Stewart: ‘ A King maker at Geneva in 1701, 
Anglo-Swiss Review, July 15, 1920 (quoted 
by G. Schirmer: Die Schweiz in Spiegel 
Englischer und Amerikanischer Literatur. 


Ziirich, 1929. G. R. DE BEER. 


A MS FRAGMENT OF HUME'S 
‘ TREATISE,’ 1740 


AVID HUME’S first publication, the 
Treatise of Human Nature (1739-40), 
although in later years publicly repudiated 
by the author himself, is to-day all but 
universally accepted as his masterpiece i 
philosophy. Any evidence of the a 
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mode of composition of this milestone in 
the history of modern speculation is, there- 
fore, of value. The manuscript, unfor- 
tunately, has not survived as a whole; but 
a small fragment is to be found in the Hume 
collection of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. This fragment is perhaps the last 
composed of the Treatise, comprising, as it 
does, Part III, Section VI, the conclusion to 
Book III, ““ Of Morals.” Small as it is and 
insignificant as it is towards the general 
understanding of Hume’s philosophy, it yet 
deserves brief study as among the earliest in 
date of Hume’s writings.’ 

Its history is short but curious. Writing 
to Francis Hutcheson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow University, on 
4 March 1740, some thirteen months after 
the publication of the first two books of the 
Treatise, Hume remarks: “I have sent you 
the Conclusion [to Book III], as I have 
alter’d it, that you may see I desire to keep 
on good Terms even with the strictest & 
most rigid. You need not return this Copy, 
unless you point out any Passage, which you 
think it proper for me to alter.”? The 
further criticisms by Hutcheson, if any was 
forthcoming beyond that previously made 
both verbally and in writing, is unknown. 
But through Hutcheson’s friendly letter of 
introduction to his London publisher, 
Thomas Longman, Hume was able to bring 
out the third book of the Treatise, 6 Novem- 
ber 1740.° 

The existence of the manuscript frag- 
ment has been overlooked, so far as I am 
aware, by all students of Hume from 
Hutcheson to modern times with the excep- 
tion of Professor John Laird, who described 
it correctly in 1932. In that very year, how- 
ever, J. Y. T. Greig and Harold Beynon 
made the error of describing it as ‘“‘ MS of 
Conclusion of Enquiry concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals” (1751); and their error 
was repeated in 1938 by Professor T. E. 
Jessop.* The biographical import of the 

"For the only other early MSS extant, see two 
articles by E. C. Mossner: (1) “ David Hume’s 

An Historical Essay on ag x and Modern 
Honour,’” Modern Philology, XLV. (1947), 54-60 
(This essay is datable 1725- 26); (2) “ Hume's Early 
Memoranda, 1729-1740: e Complete Text,” 
Journal of the History nd IX (1948), 492-518. 


*Hume, Le 
1932, 39) tters (ed T. Greig, Oxford, 


It was announced in the Daily Advertiser, 6-12 

n rd, Hume’s losophy o uman 

Nature (London, 1932), p. 8n; J. yer: Greig and 
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fragment was indicated by Professor Laird: 
“No other part of the manuscript of the 
Treatise is extant; but the retention of any 
part of the manuscript is peculiar, in view of 
the fact that Hume ruthlessly burned so 
many of his papers and manuscripts.” 
I have no conjecture to offer why these 
particular pages were retained and am, 
therefore, driven to resort to the customary 
Humean formula in such cases, that of 
“secret causes.” 

The manuscript consists of three and a 
half pages closely written on both sides of 
two sheets, 7 1/5 x. 8 3/5 inches in size. 
Hume’s handwriting is small, neat, and 
clear, evidently for a fair copy; it exhibits 
a tendency to become smaller and slightly 
cramped towards the end of the line as is 
frequently the case when copying from an 
original. But fair copy that the fragment is, 
it contains a few corrections, most of which 
are so completely blotted out as to be in- 
decipherable. Only one of the remaining is 
of any consequence. In the first sentence of 
the final paragraph, after The same System 
. . . May interest every Principle of our 
Nature, the tautological amplification, both 
our Selfishness & Pride, is crossed out. The 
corrections are all in Hume’s hand, although 
I cannot, to be sure, warrant the scoring-out. 

The most striking difference between the 
manuscript and the printed text® is that 
Hume’s practice in the former (followed 
also, though less consistently, in his letters) 
of capitalizing all nouns has been given up; 
a second difference is that the manuscript 
ampersands are spelled out. These altera- 
tions are of little significance, probably only 
indicating conventions of the publisher. 
More important are the alterations that were 


Harold Beynon, Calendar of Hume MSS in the 
Possession of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(Edinburgh, 1932), p. 135, MS IX, 15; T. £. 
Jessop, A_ Bibliography of David Hume and of 
Scottish Philosophy from Francis Hutcheson to 
Lord Balfour (London, 1938), p. 22. In the margin 
of the last page of the MS fragment are two notes 
written in two different hands other than Hume’s. 
The first reads: ‘‘ Seems to be a section of the 
Enquiry concerning Morals.” An “ X” has been 
drawn through this note and a second note, sub- 
stituted as follows: “‘ Conclusion of the Sect. VI, 
Book III, Treatise.” 

5 The two standard modern reprints, Philo- 
sophical Works of David Hume (ed. T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose, London, 1874-75), II, 371-74, 
and Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (ed. L. A. 
Selby-Bigge, Oxford, 1896), pp. 618-21, are equally 
accurate; each contains a single, erent, 
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presumably made by the author himself on 
the proof-sheets, representing his final 
thoughts. “I have found by Experience,” 
confessed Hume late in life, “that nothing 
excites an Author's Attention so much as the 
receiving the Proofs from the Press, as the 
Sheets are gradually thrown off.”* The 
excitement caused by the process of proof- 
reading early in life, we may be sure, was 
if anything, even more marked. 

The first group of changes from manu- 
script to printed page is the purely 
mechanical, spelling and punctuation: 
Ethicks to ethics; excell to excel; possest to 
possess'd; Tis to ’tis; Tho to tho’; valu’d to 
valued; and, oddly enough, apart to a-part. 
The second group is the stylistic, diction and 
idiom: few will make any Scruples of 
admitting it to few will make any scruple of 
admitting it; . . . this Sense [of Morals} 
finds nothing beside what is great & Good 
in its Rise & Origin to... finds nothing but 
what . . .; The Interest, on which Justice is 
founded, is the greatest imaginable, & com- 
mon to all times & places to... and extends 
to all times and places; An Anatomist, 
however, is admirably fitted to give Advice 
to a Painter; & ’tis even impractical to excell 
in the latter Art without the Assistance of 
the former to . . . ’tis even impracticable to 
excel. ... The third and final group of 
changes is somewhat more revealing of the 
mental characteristics of the author. A cer- 
tain diffidence is to be noted in the toning- 
down of the opening sentence from Thus 
upon the whole it appears, that nothing is 
wanting to an accurate Proof of this System 
of Ethicks to Thus upon the whole I am 
hopeful, that nothing is wanting.... Again, 
also in the first paragraph, from the greatest 
Part to the most part. 

All of Hume’s extant manuscripts follow 
the same pattern of seeking to obtain 
stylist perfection: excising Scotticisms as 
evidence of provincial deviation from stan- 
dard English, gaining precise meaning 
through precise diction, toning down over- 
statement. Philosophy Hume regarded as 
but one province in the great realm of litera- 
ture, and few philosophers have ever 
reached his high literary standards. No text 
was ever final during his life-time, and even 
on his death-bed, he was still correcting and 
revising. “I remember an Author,” Hume 
wrote to his publisher late in 1775, “ who 


* Hume, Letters, II, 239. 
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says, that one half of a man’s Life is too 
little to write a Book; and the other half to 
correct it.”’ Book III of the Treatise, 
itself, included an Appendix, “ Wherein 
some Passages of the foregoing Volumes are 
illustrated and explain’d.” So, although 
Hume was balked from bringing out a 
revised edition of Book III, we may be cer- 
tain that he was fully prepared with a list 
of corrections, that the changes from manu- 
script to printed page of the conclusion were 
themselves not inalterable. 
ERNEST C. MOSSNER. 
University of Texas. 


Ibid., Il, 304. 


JUVENILE DRAMA 


PARTICULARS of the households of 

several publishers of sheets may be 
found in the 1851 Census Papers at the 
Public Record Office. I have noted the 
following : 

John Kilby Green, 9 Thurlow Place, Wal- 
worth. Historical engraver, aged 61. Born 
at Ayot St. Peter, Hertfordshire. Wife, 
Susanna, aged 40, born at Ipswich. Five 
children aged 2 to 12 years all born at 
Walworth. 

John Redington, 208 Hoxton Old Town. 
Printer, compositor, tobacconist and 
stationer, aged 31, born at Bethnal Green. 
Wife, Eliza, aged 28, born at Croydon. 
Son, John, aged 6, born at Newington, 
Surrey. 

Benjamin Skelt, 11 Swan Street, Minories. 
Printer, aged 33. Wife, Emma _ Sarah, 
aged 28. Son, Charles, aged 1. All born 
in the City of London. 

William West, 57 Wych Street, widower. 
Book and print seller, aged 68, born in 
the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden. 
(Note.—William son of John West and 
Ann his wife was baptized 8 June 1783 at 
St. Paul, Covent Garden.) 

S. Stokes. This name appears on some 
sheets issued from West’s address in 1832 
and it has been stated that a Mrs. Susan 
Stokes is referred to. It is not unlikely, 
however, that she is a Sarah Stokes who 
died at Wych Street in 1844, aged 54, and 
was buried in the graveyard of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden on 24 December of that 
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Queries 


THOMAS LEWIS O’BEIRNE (1748- 

1823): see D.N.B.—I should be grate- 
ful to receive any references to O’Beirne 
which may appear in the diaries, letters and 
papers of the following people (apart from 
the MS. letters in the British Museum): 
Charles James Fox, Mrs. Thrale, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, William Pitt, the “ Della 
Cruscan” Mrs. Cowley and Maria Edge- 
worth. 

Also may I ask if any one knows the 
details of O’Beirne’s chaplaincy to George 
Ill which began January 1784. It is 
interesting to note that it was (and still is) 
rumoured incorrectly that he performed the 
marriage ceremony between Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and the Prince of Wales. Why 
should this rumour have started? 


T. W. TWEED. 


RUCE OF CLACKMANNAN.—I 
would be interested to know who is 
the present heir general of the Bruces of 
Clackmannan. On the death of Henry 
Bruce, 14th of Clackmannan, a Jacobite, on 
8 July 1772, the male line expired, where- 
upon his sister Janet, who had married 
William Bruce of Cowden, became the 
representative. Her great-grandson and last 
descendant, Hon. William Henry Bruce- 
Ogilvy, son of the 6th Earl of Airlie, died 
without issue in 1912. 

Are there any known descendants of 
Robert Bruce of Rait, eldest son of Sir 
David Bruce 6th of Clackmannan (who 
d. c.1500), who was passed over in favour 
of his younger half-brother, David? 

I presume the exact relationship between 
Thomas Bruce, Ist of Clackmannan, who 
died before 1348, and the Lords of Annan- 
dale, has never been discovered. 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


HECTOR CAMPBELL, fl. 1813.—There 
were at least two Hector Campbells in 
London in that year. One was a Doctor of 
Medicine, of 17 St. Peter’s Hill, who had 
a quarrel with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. Another (and it is with him that 
Iam concerned) was the author of a notable 
k or large pamphlet, entitled ‘The 
Impending Ruin of the British Empire.’ 
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Dealing, as it does, with food supplies, 
population, and the depreciation of the 
currency, it would be topical to-day. This 
Hector Campbell was of Surrey Street, 
Strand. He contributed to Cobbett’s 
Political Register, and on 28 July 1810 
Cobbett referred to him as his “ very old and 
much esteemed contributor.” Can any 
reader help me to learn something of the 
personal history of this Hector Campbell? 


New York. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 


"TRISTRAM SHANDY.—In Balderston’s 

Thraliana (1940), at p. 23, Vol. I, Mrs. 
Thrale alleges that the source of the story 
of Tristram Shandy is to be found in an 
old book entitled ‘ Life and Memoirs of Mr. 
Ephraim T. Bates, etc., a broken-hearted 
soldier’ (1756). 


Is this generally accepted? E.J.M. 


YDNEY SMITH.—In his letter to Lady 
Holland, 14 Oct. 1816, he writes: 
‘Methodism which makes such a progress 
everywhere has taken thorough root in my 
parish, and already reduced my numbers by 
half. Oh, had I the pathos of Smith and 
Julian, I would soon bring these enemies 
of the Church to shame. Could they not be 
lent to me for a few Sundays and sent down 
per Timorella? ’ 
Who were Smith and Julian? What does 
Timorella mean? N.C.S. 


E BOY DOCTOR.—Wanted, examples 
in fiction of the fourteen or fifteen- 
year-old lad apprenticed to a surgeon before 
walking the hospitals, as were Smollett, the 
novelist, Crabbe, the poet, and John Cordy 
Jeaffreson, the journalist. 
Mary PHILLIPS. 


ENTENARIAN.—Has any one a note 
of a Mr. Daniel(s) who died in York, 
aged 101, circa 1825? Not in Thoms, Bailey. 


Mary PHILLIPS. 


BlOGRAPHICAL IDENTIFICATIONS 
REQUIRED.—I shall be obliged for 

any help in tracing the dates and full names 

of the following individuals, with academic 

qualifications where held and brief bio- 

graphical particulars: 

BEARD, Justice C. Halman, of Kingston, 

Jamaica, in 1911. 
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Beatty, H. M., who wrote a letter to 7.L.S. 
of 6 Oct. 1921 re Edward Gibbon. 

BELLCHAMBERS, Edmund, who _ edited 
Cibber’s Apology in 1822. 

BisHop, Lady, who in or before 1815 was 
collecting portraits, etc., to illustrate the 
life of Johnson. 

BropiE, William, who wrote Genealogy of 
Brodie Family in 1862. 

CARTERETT, (Dame) Mary Anna, of 1691. 

CHAMBERS, O. L., who communicated the 
time of Johnson’s birth to N. & Q. in 1859. 
Was he Rev. Oswald Lyttleton Chambers 
(1821?-83), P.C. of Hook, Yorks.? 

Cronin, W. V., who with Algernon Graves 
edited the History of the Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in 1899. 

Crump, John Hamerton, Q.C., who con- 
tributed an article on the Sparkes family 
to the Midland Antiquary in 1883. 

Dopson, ——, of Sussex, J.P., who married 
Merrial Patton about 1800. 

Dousc.as, (Lady) Mary, reported by Horace 
Walpole as engaged in 1763. 

DruMMonD, (Lady) Elizabeth, mentioned in 
1811 as having lived in Baker Street, Port- 
man Square. 

HacKaBouT, Kate, notorious in early 18th 
century. Was she a real person or a 
literary creation? 

Isaacs, J. H. (‘Temple Scott’), who edited 
the Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. 

LinrortH, J. H., who wrote Leaves from an 
Agent's Diary in 1911. 

Lowe, Robert W., who edited Cibber's 
Apology in 1889. 

Luce, Mrs., who owned a portrait of Miss 
Aston in 1925. 

MarcuaM, F., who issued catalogues of 
deeds. 

Maksu, E. A. J., of Hanley, who edited 
Selections from Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
in 1909. . 

MatuHews, Elkin, publisher. 

Maupe, ——, collector of prints, 1891 or 
earlier. 

METCALFE, Walter Charles, F.S.A., who 
edited the Visitation of Worcestershire in 
1883. 

Morris, Mowbray, associated with Duke of 
Beaufort in editing Hunting in 1886. 

PATERNOSTER, Richard, who sold Johnson’s 
easy chair in 1859. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 


(To be continued) 
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WEEVER, OVID AND SHAKESPEARE, 

—In an interesting note (N. & Q,, 6 
August, 1949, p. 333) Mr. J. George pointed 
out that John Weever’s Faunus and Melli- 
flora (1600) was the source of thirteen 
extracts in Allott’s England’s Parnassus and 
went on to suggest that the variants in 
Allott’s version of the lines indicated 
distinct manuscript authority. It is, | 
think, unwise to assume this. As Charles 
Crawford remarked in his edition of 
England’s Parnassus (1913), Allott often 
altered his poets; and his alterations, in cases 
where he can be shown to have done s0, are 
frequently as serious as those in the lines 
from Weever. Crawford in fact warns 
editors to ignore Allott’s ‘ variants ’ (op. cit, 
Pp. XxXvii sqq., 395, note 152). One slight 
point tells against Mr. George’s suggestion. 
In Faunus and Melliflora, line 175, occurs 
the rather rare form ‘ yongmen’ and Allott 
repeats the spelling. (It is not a misprint 
The form is rare in the 1590's, but it occurs 
earlier in, for example, Arthur Golding’s 
translation of the Metamorphoses, 1567 
edit., sig. G7v.) For what it is worth, the 
preservation of the old-fashioned spelling 
suggests that Allott was copying from the 
printed text or from the manuscript used for 
the printed edition. In some cases (e.g. in 
No. 973) his variants cannot be authoritative 
since they make nonsense. 

The names Picus and Faunus, the father 
and son in Faunus and Melliflora, are the 
names of two successive legendary kings of 
Latium. Weever possibly learned them 
from some annotation on Ovid, Metamor- 
phoses, xiv, 320 sqq. This passage of Ovid 
is an important source of Faunus and Melli- 
flora not recorded in the Liverpool Reprint 
edition of the poem. It provides Weever 
with his first twenty lines and is drawn on 
for many details and phrases later, where 
it mingles with material from Shakespeare, 
Marlowe and Sidney. 

The same passage of Ovid has apparently 
been overlooked by the editors of Shake- 
speare and I am not aware that it has been 
pointed out elsewhere; yet it is worth con- 
sidering whether it may not have been in 
the back of Shakespeare’s mind as he com- 
posed Venus and Adonis and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 


26 November, 1949 
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Picus is a beautiful young man who is out 
hunting boar when he is seen by the goddess 
Circe. She is at once smitten by his good 
looks into an immoderate passion for him. 
To decoy him into a thicket she uses magical 
herbs and incantations which produce the 
seeming form of a boar which Picus follows. 
To keep off Picus’ train she raises a magical 
fog and darkens the sky. She begs him to 
have pity on her passion, but he refuses 
fiercely, and although she many times repeats 
her entreaties, he remains obdurate. She 
therefore transforms him into a woodpecker. 
When the darkness dissipates, Picus’ fol- 
lowers come upon Circe and threaten her. 
But she brings about them a terrifying crowd 
of monstrosities, and then transforms the 
men into the shapes of animals. 

The story has obvious similarities to the 
situation in Venus and Adonis. It is per- 
haps worth commenting that what Shake- 
speare added to the known sources of that 
poem (according to the editors: see the 
Variorum Edition, p. 400) was the business 
about Adonis’ high-mettled courser. In the 
present passage of Ovid the spirited qualities 
of Picus’ horses are mentioned four times 
(321, 343-4, 354, 363). It is further men- 
tioned that Circe has to use magic to 
separate Picus from his horse: Venus first 
entreats Adonis to dismount, then ‘ plucks 
him from his horse.’ 

The similarities of the Picus fable and A 
Midsummer Night's Dream are also obvious 
They have in common the themes of love at 
cross-purposes (Circe loves Picus, but Picus 
loves Canens), of transformations into 
beasts, of herbs with magical powers to help 
a lover, of supernatural beings whose pas- 
sions darken the sun and moon and bring 
thick fogs, and of a group of common 
people frightened by the intervention of a 
supernatural being. It is particularly 
interesting to observe that Ovid here calls 
Circe Titania. 

The editors agree in pointing to earlier 
passages in the Metamorphoses as Shake- 
speare’s source for this name. It is there 

as an appellation of Diana, and this has 
perturbed some critics. It is agreed that the 
Elizabethans often equated Diana’s nymphs 
and the Fairies, but it is evident that Titania 
in M.N.D. is quite unlike Diana: Titania is 
married to Oberon, for one thing, and for 
another she has an ‘ order’ which evidently 
does not inculcate virginity. On the phrase 
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‘a vot’ress of my order ’ (2.1.123) the editors 
of the new Cambridge Shakespeare have this 
note: ‘If Titania be Diana . . . it is remark- 
able that this mother should be a 
“vot’'ress” of her “order.”’ (p. 115.) 
Further, in an article ‘Titania and the 
Changeling’ (English Studies, Amsterdam, 
1940, pp. 66 sqq.) Donald C. Miller suggests 
that Oberon is jealous of the Changeling 
because Titania is in love with him. It is 
difficult to agree with this, but Mr. Miller 
shows there are several hints that Titania 
is ‘wanton’ in the amorous sense. All this 
makes the identification with Diana difficult. 
But if, in the background, among Shake- 
speare’s associations with the name Titania, 
stands the figure of Ovid’s Circe, it is not 
surprising that he should have used it in a 
context of thick woods, darkness, magic 
herbs, ‘translations’ into beasts, goddesses 
doting on a mortal, jealousy of other 
women, magically-provoked bad weather, 
and mortals confounded by a supernatural 
being and scared by the fear of apparitions. 
A Circe-Titania might very appropriately 
be ay a dusky Indian votaress and attendants 
who 

sorted herbes, and picking out the flowers that 

were mixt 

Did put them into mawnds, and with indifferent 

space betwixt, 

Did lay the leaues and stalks on heapes 

according to theyr hew. 

(Golding’s translation of Ovid, xiv, 266 sqq.) 
And it is fitting, in a play full of ironic 
reversals, that the Circe who wrought dire 
changes by means of ‘the iuice of certeine 
herbes ’ (Ovid, xiv, 275, in Golding’s version) 
should, as Titania, have her eyes streaked 
with the juice of a herb (M.N.D. 2.1.257); 
and if as a result she became enamoured of 
a ‘boar with bristled hair’ (M.N.D. 2.2.30) 
it would serve her right for having, as Circe, 
turned Macareus into a boar ‘rough with 
bristled heare’ (Ovid, xiv, 279 in Goldings 
version). 

If Shakespeare read this passage of Ovid 
in Golding, he must nevertheless have turned 
up the original Latin, for the name Titania 
is not preserved in the translation. 4 p, 


BEARDED LORD MAYORS (cxciv. 413, 

505).—Lowndes notes nine editions of 
Stow’s Survey of London. Two of them 
appeared in Stow’s lifetime, in 1598 and 
1603, two were edited by Anthony Mundy in 
1618 and 1633, three were revised by Strype 
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in 1720, 1722 and 1754-55; there was a 
reprint in 1842, a Bohn edition, and John 
Morley’s unindexed abridgment. Then there 
are Holinshed and Maitland, who drew 
largely upon Stow. Every addition differs, 
for there are copious alterations, additions, 
and omissions depending upon the fancy of 
their editors Fittingly, if unintentionally, 
the new quill placed annually in the hand of 
John Stow’s effigy in St. Andrew Undershaft 
symbolises the continuity of the work he 
began under Queen Elizabeth. 

With all these different texts, a vague 
reference such as that given by Clodd in his 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics is of 
no great value, especially as no edition has 
anything like a satisfactory index. But 
search in the editions of (a) 1633 and (bd) 
1754-55 produces the following information 
about Sir Thomas Lodge. He was a mem- 
ber of the Grocers’ Company, and a son of 
one William Lodge of Cresset in Shrop- 
shire (a. 226). He married a daughter of 
William Laxton, Lord Mayor in 1561 
(b. 265). Lodge was Sheriff in 1562, and he 
passed the chair in 1563, 4 Elizabeth. (b. vol. 
i. 268). In his mayoralty, he had difficulties 
with one Skeggs, a poulterer, who annexed 
some mayoral provisions under the pretext 
that they were required for the Queen. Sir 
Thomas threatened Skeggs with imprison- 
ment and fetters; Skeggs complained to the 
Privy Council, who reprimanded the Lord 
Mayor. Sir Thomas replied excusing him- 
self from personal attendances at Whitehall 
by pleading the incidence of the plague in 
the City, but stated that Skeggs’ action arose 
from malice, in order to revenge himself for 
oe deprived of the Freedom (b. vol. i. 

Both Sir Thomas and his father-in-law 
were buried in the church of St. Mary 
Aldermary, in a vault from which the 
remains of a benefactor, Sir Henry Keeble, 
were summarily ejected, although a monu- 
ment to Keeble had only been erected in 
1534. Strype moralises that when “ another 
give money for their place, then away with 
them.” (b. vol. i. 540-541.) 

In neither of the quoted editions is there 
any mention of Sir Thomas’ beard. If we 
rely on Stow, it does not seem a likely 
tale, for in his Annales he says that on 8th 
May, 1535, the King Commanded the Court 
to wear hair short, and to give them an 
example, “he caused his own head to be 
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polled, and from thenceforth he had his 
beard natted and no more shauven.” From 
this it does not look as if the wearing of 
beards could have been penalised by law up 
to 1559, or that they were so unusual in the 
City in 1563 as to lead to comment. 


J. D. AyLwarp, 


D*- THOMAS BAYLY OF WELLS 

(cxciv. 392 and 459).—Mr. L. G. 
Horton-Smith is quite justified in his belief 
that Dr. Thomas Bayly was a son of Lewis 
Bayly, Bishop of Bangor. There is con. 
siderable reference to him—with, amongst 
others, illustrations of the title-page of his 
‘The Royal Charter,’ and that of ‘ Certamen 
Religiosum’—in my paper on ‘Lewis 
Bayly, Bishop of Bangpr (d. 1631) and 
Thomas Bayly (d. 1657) his Son,’ published 
in the Transactions of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion, Session 1928-29, 
pp. 99-132. I possess first editions of both 
his works above-mentioned. 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 


Hours OF BUSINESS (cxciv. 347, 436), 
—lIn “ Keats’s Publisher—A Memoir of 
John Taylor,” by Edmund Blunden, is a 
reference to John Taylor going to London, 
from East Retford, when he was a young 
man and in a letter written by him, 10th 
April, 1804, he states: 
“Our time is from 9 in the morning 
until 8 at night, excepting not more than 

2 nights in a month, at magazine time, 

then we may stay till 10 or 11.” 

There is much information on the subject 
in “ London Life in the 18th Century,” by 
M. Dorothy George. 

On p. 207 it is stated: ‘“ Shopkeeping 
hours were said in 1747 (in the City) to be 
in general from 7 to 8, but hours grew later 
as the century advanced. Robert Owen, 
when an assistant in a London haberdasher's 
(1786) had to be in the shop by 8; in the 
busy season it was crowded with customers 
till 10 or 10.30 at night.” Also, “ An old 
quaker has left it recorded that he served his 
apprenticeship to a grocer in Cheapside 
between 1786-1793, that the shop was 
opened at 7 a.m. and closed at 10 p.m. and 
that he never went out except to meetings on 
First Days, adding that he had no sense of 
being hardly dealt with, for it was the 
custom of the time and he was as his 


fellows.” T. G. Scort. 
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A note taken from the ‘ Worcester 
Herald’ August 22, 1925, may be helpful 
although it is five years later than the period 
of the query. Under their feature /00 Years 
Ago the paper reprints a paragraph to the 
effect that the linen drapers, haberdashers, 
mercers, etc. of the city had asked for shops 
to be closed at the London hours, viz. 
“during four months in winter at 7, in 
March, April, September and October at 
§ and the summer months at 9 o'clock, with 
an understanding that on Saturday nights 
they shall be kept open one hour later.” 


Mary PHILLIPs. 


LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON (cxciv. 479).—It is 
probably true to say that no distinguished 
person ever received so much correspon- 
dence as “ The Duke,” which included many 
from impostors, cranks and people writing 
for financial assistance in all walks of life. 

There are many examples to be found in 
“A Great Man’s Friendship ” (letters of the 
Duke of Wellington to Mary, Marchioness 
of Salisbury; 1850-1852) edited by Lady 
Burghclere. 

An extract from a letter dated September 
5, 1852 is: 

“A woman of whom I knew nothing, an 
officer's widow, wrote to me from Boulogne 
to desire me to send her five pounds to 
enable her to return to her friends in 
England! I sent the money by return of post. 
I have another letter this morning in grate- 
ful terms acknowledging the receipt but the 
letter is lengthened by a statement that in her 
joy upon receiving the money she had struck 
a looking glass with a large figure, and 
broke it, for which she had to pay! and 
desiring me to send five pounds more by 
return of post! Was there ever anything 
like it in the world? ” T. G. Scorr. 


OCK-LATIN VERBS, &c (cxciv. 435). 
—An outstanding specimen of mock- 
Latin diction is the Polemo-Medinia, attri- 
buted to Drummond of Hawthornden. Even 
if by Drummond, however, it was apparently 
not written before 1620; Masson dates it 
after 1638. The piece deserves nevertheless 
to be included in any account of Macaronic 
verse, and though it hardly comes within the 
purview of the O.E.D., it is linguistically 
interesting for its mock-Latin nouns and 
adjectives, as well as verbs. The subject is 
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of course the midden-fecht between Scots- 
tarvet and Newbarns; some idea of the 
combatants may be gathered from a brief 
excerpt: 


Convocat extemplo boroughmannos, 

jaeos, 

Jackmannumque, hiremannos, pleughdrivsters 
atque pleughmannos, 

Tumblantesque simul reekoso ex kitchine boyos, 

Hunc qui gruelias scivit bene lickere plettas, 

Hunc qui dirtiferas tersit cum dishcloute dishas ; 

Et saltpannifumos, et widebricatos fisheros, 

Hellaeosque etiam salteros duxit ab antris, 

Coalheughos nigri girnantes more Divelli. .. . 


See William Drummond, Poetical Works, ed. 
L. E. Kastner, Manchester, 1913, vol. IL, 
and David Masson, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, London, 1873, pp. 476-84. 


GROVER SMITH. 


atque 


[NHERITANCE BY YOUNGEST SON 

(cxciv. 419). The writer of an interest- 
ing note on the Balkan Rudari gypsies 
remarked that traces have been found in 
the South of England of inheritance by the 
youngest son. Nomads, of course, have 
usually no real estate, but as far as landed 
tenure is concerned, heirship by the youngest 
son was a copyhold custom known as 
Borough English, said to derive originally 
from Nottingham, where formerly, there 
were two boroughs, an English one and a 
French one. 

Blackstone explains the custom of 
Borough English thus: “If the lord of the 
manor anciently had the right of con- 
cubinage with the tenant’s wife on her 
wedding night (the right of first-fruits), 
therefore the youngest son was most cer- 
tainly the tenant’s offspring. This custom 
goes with the land, and guides the descent 
of the youngest son though there be a desire 
to the contrary.” 

Lawyers of the old school used to quote 
the custom as an example of the logical basis 
upon which English law is built. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


GREEN, WOLVERHAMPTON 

(cxciv. 457)—The Monthly Magazine 
October 1813 records that considerable 
improvements are about to be made in the 
town, road-widening, new streets and 


markets, etc. A search in the local paper 
from about this date might yield a mention 
of the gas lantern as part of the scheme. 


Mary PHILLIPS. 
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The Library 


E. M. BUTLER: RITUAL MAGIC (Cam- 
— University Press), pp. x + 330, 
Ss. net. 


PROFEsSOR BUTLER has set herself the 

task of investigating the magical back- 
ground of the Faust-legend. Her first 
volume, The Myth of the Magus, reviewed 
in these columns over a year ago, suffered 
from a lack of concentration, perhaps inevit- 
able in a volume dealing with a variety of 
figures unrelated except by the most tenuous 
strands. Her present book does a great 
deal to redress the balance: minor and 
not altogether successful explorations of 
Oriental Greek and Jewish magical ritual 
excepted, it is a concentrated account, very 
amply documented, of two main streams of 
European magical practice in the Middle 
Ages, and especially in the. 16th and 17th 
centuries. Professor Butler succeeds splen- 
didly in contrasting the so-called Solomonic 
tradition with the Faustian school. In the 
Solomonic tradition, deriving largely from 
Jewish sources, she emphasizes the proud 
and unassailable position of the magus who, 
once he has mastered the unbelievably com- 
plex ritual of his art, can achieve domination 
over the spirits invoked and can reap in- 
estimable benefits from their service without 
—and this is the decisive point—necessarily 
endangering his own salvation. Under the 
Solomonic dispensation the pact with the 
spirit-world is unilateral essentially 
amoral. In the Faustian tradition the pact is 
bilateral, the device of Mephistopheles is do 
ut des, service is given by the spirits coerced 
by the magus in exchange for the magician’s 
soul. The worlds of theological morality 
and of magical ritual interlock, the indivi- 
dual magician is almost inevitably damned. 
The great value of Professor Butler’s book 
lies in the documentation of this contrast. 
Perhaps the wealth of magical texts, fas- 
cinating in themselves, which she offers even 
obscures at times the main line of her argu- 
ment: thus, one could have wished for a 
clearer analysis of the relation between 
Catholic theology and the Solomonic tradi- 
tion on the one hand, and Protestant theo- 
logy and the Faustian school on the other, 
especially as practically all evidence of the 
Faustian type seems to come from Protestant 
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countries, and the figure of Dr. Faustus (gs 
on another level that of Don Juan) is clearly, 
like the bilateral pact, a mythical exploration 
of the advent of Renaissance individualism, 

Professor Butler’s book is essentially 4 
source-book valuable for the wealth of 
obscure and frequently fascinating tents 
offered to the reader: the tortuous rituals, 
the incredibly elaborate accounts of the 
denizens of the spirit-world with their names 
which must be a joy to philologists, the occas 
sional aesthetic value of the descriptions of 
ritual, are the reward of the sceptical reader 
for pursuing a record of folly, misdirected 
energy, and futile devotion to exacting prag 
tices. Now and then one comes across such 
gems as the lovely Elizabethan proge 
passage from the continuation of Reginald 
Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft on p. 248i 
Probably a good deal of the evidence offered 
will materially contribute to Professor 
Butler’s third volume in which she propose 
to concentrate on Goethe’s development of 
the figure of Faust. Clearly Professor Butler 
moves with real assurance in the world of 
Faust and Mephistopheles. 

As in her first volume, Professor Butler 
almost zealously abstains from drawing the 
legitimate psychological conclusions from 
the wealth of material at her disposal. She 
must have realised how much her account 
of magical ritual resemble the accounts of 
the activities of obsessional neurotics, how 
much the desire for domination by magical 
means suggests schizophrenic affinities of 
the magus, how strongly the symbol 
employed in magical practice relate ® 
dream-symbols, how much in short the study 
of the behaviour of the neurotic would have 
elucidated that of the magician. Yet atm 
point does Professor Butler suggest that het 
descriptive method is merely a means toa 
end, that in short to know what magiciam 
thought and did is of value only if we a 
given a hint as to why human beings 
ever have thought and acted in such @ 
extraordinarily fantastic and at times replk 
sive manner. The bugbear of u 4 
scholarship is not altogether absent from tit 
lucidly written and within its limits vey 
entertaining second volume of Professt 
Butler’s magnum opus. 


THe Manager forward fit 
specimen copies of N. a x any 
of friends which readers may like to send to am 
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